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them to be highly important ; they serve as a happy compro- 
mise between city rights and park delights. These roads re- 
move one of two obstacles to the enjoyment of the Park when 
it shall be completed— traffic, otherwise the famnes* of the city, 
■which is the main obstacle ; the other, national rowdyism, is 
an evil that no material engineering scheme can possibly over- 
come. If we had a government, or were ever likely to have 
one, both traffic and rowdyism might be controlled by a police, 
as they are in the public grounds of London and Paris; but in 
this city, it is folly to base any calculations upon government. 
Most hearty thanks, therefore, .do we utter whenever, as in this 
case, science comes in to take the place of law. 

COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dbsmoises, Iowa, May lOiA, 1858. 
Dear Crayon: 

Now and then, some of yoar members stray westward of the Missis- 
sippi, and very cordially are they received with the greetings of olden 
friendship. Bo you feei any interest. in our part of the world? Art 
is here honored in a few hearts, and the leaven may yet penetrate the 
whole mass. But there are few memorials of it — far too few for a 
city of five thousand inhabitants, the growing capital of the State. 
As yet, the only professed representative of it has been one who would 
not improve or educate the heart or sight. Tod many have the aspira- 
tions of an artist without his application- and others, still less beara- 
ble, have a conceited notion they are brilliantly endowed with all these 
talents, quite unconscious that the world pities the poverty of their 
acquirements, while it scorns their presumption. Many dwellings 
here, whose possessors occupy a position that calls for more discrimi- 
nation, have their walls disfigured by the productions of such hands ; 
vapid, senseless figures, unmeaning marks, distorted lights and sha- 
dows, execrable coloring, characterize their work. Beliver us from the 
like henceforth and forever ! 

There is very much around us worthy of an artist's study, "Why 
have we never had a visit, at least, from one worthy to hear the 
name? "We are not set in the centre of a great level — interminable 
level prairie — but in the midst of fertile hills and valleys, bright 
streams, and lovely woodlands, harmoniously intermingled, yet pos- 
sessing a distinctive western aspect, not to be mistaken for an eastern 
landscape. We have almost a tropical luxuriance of vegetation, and 
such sunsets as I never saw before. Who will rise up, with knapsack, 
palette, and easel, and come in among us, and possess these beauties ?' 
Will none? 

Ross Lake. 

OBITUARY. 

Edward Sheffied Bartholomew.— We are pained to have 
to record the decease of Edward Sheffield Bartholomew, an 
American sculptor, for many years resident in Rome. His 
death took place at Naples on the 1st May, 1858, of an affection 
of the throat. Mr. Bartholomew was a native of Colchester, 
Connecticut. He went to Italy in 1850, with more than the 
usoal obstacles that belong to an artist's career to coDtend'with. 
He overcame them, however, nobly, and was jnst realizing at 
the time of his death that reward which patience and merit 
secure to all who labor as earnestly and faithfully as he did. 
Our knowledge of Mr. Bartholomew's works being so limited, 
and as a lecture treating of them and of his -life will sdou be de- 
livered at New Haven, we defer mention of them until we can 
give a complete list as well as reliable facta in relation to his 
life and artistic career. We take advantage of the present 
notice, however, to state that-Mr. Bartholomew was an enthu- 
siastic and generous ministrant to the cause of Art, and a true 
friend to all who are laboring for its advancement. Though 
slightly acquainted with him, we have gratefully to acknowledge 
many kind and serviceable acts, many valuable suggestions, 



besides very important contributions to tbe pages of onr journal. 
We have forwarded to os from Rome a series of resolutions 
passed at a meeting of his brother artists and friends resident 
in Rome, at the time of his decease, which we herewith ap- 
pend: ' 

At a meeting of artists and friends of the late E. S. Bartholo- 
mew, American sculptor, of Rome, held on the 11th May, 1858, 
at bis atndio, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved. That in the death of our esteemed friend and associate, 
Edward Sheffield Bartholomew, we deeply lament the early departure-pf 
one who reflected credit on his country by his talents as an artist, and 
hia qualities as a man. 

Resolved^ That we condole sincerely with the mother and family of 
the deceased, who in him have to mourn the loss of a worthy and 
affectionate son and brother. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting sign these resolutions, 
and that the secretary be requested to forward the same to his mother 
in America, and also to the Hartford Courant y the New York Evening 
Post, and other papers for publication. 

Luther Terry, Chairman, 
* Joseph Hopes, Secretary. 

C. G. Thompson, C. B. Ives, James E. Freeman, 

P. F. Rothermel, Isaac P. Francis, J. H. Haseltine, 

J, C. Hooker, J. Liriton'Chapman, C. Berrian, 

J. Mozier, Montague Hand ley. Carlo Rundt von Berlin, 

Isaac Jackson, Henry A. Loop, W. Whittredge, 

James J. Van Syckel, George 0. Amiable, Wm. Page, 
Jeremy Wilson, T. Eolroyd, J. Edwards, 

Virgil M. Williams, Abel Kichols, . \ A. Gatley, 
Julius 0. Montalant, Jobn G. Chapman, Gerard Small, M.D. 
RandolpbTHogers, G. L. Brown, 

j&tabits raumg % ftates. 

' Contrasts of national character are both entertaining and 
instructive. In a work called "Art and Nature, at Home and 
Abroad," by G. W. Thornbury, are a few spirited comments 
upon English and French life ; the authors views are candidly 
expressed, and as the National Magazine (Eng.) says, " On the 
whole, with discrimination." He says : 

English life is domestic, French is social ; and in these epithets we 
characterize their best aspects. English life being more concentrated 
and restricted, has a tendency to become narrow and selfish; French 
life, too diffuse and too varied, has a tendency to become frivolous and 
restless. The English tradesman, wanting dinner, paces slowly -to the 
murky dining-room, say of an alley in Fleet street, dives silently into 
his walled'up stall, in. a place dark before two o'clock, at least in win- 
ter. The Frenchman goes, say to the Palais Royal, and sits down with 
four Strangers at a marble table open to all eyes. Ladies are there, 
unstared at'and unheeding; crowds of soldiers are laughing and chat- 
ting; the room is elegant and the ceiling painted. It is no more like 
Wine-office Court than tin Esquimaux hut is like the Louvre. But the 
Englishman likes the comfortable — that wonderful word foreigners 
admire, but laugh at. He lrkes the snug home-feeling, the old waiter, 
tbe fireplace, the sanded floor: his fancy is one of association, and' 
deals with the past as much as the present. But the Frenchman' is 
altogether a being of to-day. 

» ' * ' » » » . » * 

The Frenchman is gay and vivacious, so are his theatres, his ' 
statues, his shop-fittings, his manners. Abounding in animal Bpirits, 
his work appears effective and unstudied. The Englishman is dull, 
heavy, and labored, weighed down by a dyspeptic sense of climate, 
air, and diet. Tbe wine-drinker carols the songs of Beranger, all 
about love and the dante and la belle France. The beer-drinker flies ■ 
to gloomy declarations of freedom, and ballads with tragical conclu- 
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aiona. Contrast London and Paris : the one with its many bridges, 
sable river, miles of dark roofs and smoky clouds, through which 
emerges one mighty dome' crowned by a glittering cross; the other, a 
sunny mass of brightness, with fountain-squares, roads lined with 
trees, triumphal arches, columns, showy statues, and stately buildings; 
— the one city full of quaint nooks and odd surprises; the other of 
broad piazzas and records of greatness ; the one all smoke and fog 
and blackness, the other all gold, azure, and sky and sun. The one 
city drives us indoors to escape melancholy, the other out of doors to 
participate in its beauty. Imagine rows of little marble tables down 
Cbeapside ; imagine black walled-up shops, like so many private 
vaults, stretching along the BoulevarJB. A Frenchman is educated 
by the society of the cafe, by its elegance and splendor ; there he 
learns to prefer others to himself, to respect the weak, and he does not 
elbow or tread on toes, or bully waiters, merely because the waiter is 
polite and well-mannered aa himself. There is no position to earn, to 
fight for, or. to maintain. 

Clubs and cafes : here are the two nations sketched in two words — 
aristocratic and republican — the Bplendor of the nobles, the -splen- 
dor of the middle-class. Plate-glass mirrors, marble, and gilding, 
for twelve pounds a year, and for threepence a night. .... Pride 
is rich, and content with private reality; vanity must have every 
building an altar to its own glory. Pride is the idol of London, vanity 
of Paris. Two or three Wellingtons, Sir Robert Peel, a king or two, 
a duke and queen, are almost all that London can set against all the 
records of national glory that adorn the city of the Seine. 

* * * * *"• * . * 

A Frenchman seems gratified at an opportunity of being polite ; 
an Englishman to regret the trouble it costs him. An Englishman 
grows tired after the third bow, and looks vexed, sullen, and impa- 
tient ; the Frenchman's desire to please seems strengthened by habit. 
His back is india-rubber, his hams caoutchouc, his hat-brim is metal- 
lic, and looks never the shabbier for repeated handling. His courtesy 
at the first meeting does not imply eternal friendship, yet is as sincere 
as the cold cautious bend of the Englishman. John Bull, if he can, 
considers it a clear gain to slip round a corner and escape shaking 
bands; Monsieur waits ten minutes at a caf£-door in hope of meeting 
a friend. . . . Long ages of trying to please has made a Frenchman 
disposed to bow upon very small provocation — too small we think. 
Long ages of stiff-neckedness and doggedness have made us rather 
inclined to break than to bend. If you shake up a Frenchman from a 
sleep, the first word that he murmurB will probably be "merci!" I 
should be very sorry to repeat the exclamation that a surly Englishman 
would most likely utter. We regret to say it, but duty impels us, 
French politeness is an instinct, English politeness a lesson badly 
learnt 

Pertinent to the above is the following extract, taken from a 
letter published in the Evening Post some months ago : 

Society in France is very imperfectly understood by Americans, and 
even ,tbe English, who are much nearer neighbors, can claim little 
more knowledge on the subject. Sociability, or fire-side society, such 
as we have in America, don't appear to me to exist in France. I 
doubt if there is any one so intimate with his neighbor as to visit him 
in our intimate way, without a special invitation for each occasion, 
this is probably not so much owing. to their want of kindness or 
liberality as to their economical habits, in which they limit exactly 
the extent of their expenses. Living has been reduced by them to an 
exact science. They have, however, circles of society called " salons," 
wholly different from any associations that we have, and which are 
very agreeable as well as instructive. The word salon must be here un- 
derstood to mean persons, instead of the room. in which they assemble. 
This form of Bocietydates as far back as the.time of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, two hundred and fifty years ago, when the nobility and wits of 
that day met at the hotel of the marquis of that name, situated in the 
street of St. Thomas dn Lnuvre. in Pari*. The salons of the patrons of 



literature and Art have been more or less famous from that period to the 
present, arid their history has formed the theme of some very clever books. 
In the last half century the salons of Madame Le Bum, the Duchess 
d'Abrantes and Madame Recamier were among the most distinguished 
for the wit and learning of the men and women who assembled there. 
These leaders of literary society have now all passed from the stage of 
life, and their loss is still deplored by the few of their generation yet 
remaining. I heard, not long ago, one of these lights of other days 
say the salo?is of the present time are far less interesting than were 
those I have mentioned. Age as wetl as distance may lend enchant- 
ment to the view. Whatever may have been their merits or claims to 
remembrance over those of the present day, I can only say that I 
have been greatly delighted in the salon of a. distinguished authoress 
in the quarter of St. Germain, and for whose kind hospitality I am 
under the highest obligation. I met there many of the eminent writers 
of France, and heard them converse, and in the course of the evening 
two authors recited original verses. Tt Beemed to me strange that 
both of them should have chosen religious subjects. Only consider 
two Frenchmen, without concert, writing Bacred verses, and by acci- 
dent delivering them on the same evening! The French are not all 
engaged in the frivolities of theatrical life, nor in frequenting public 
balls and public gardens, as many of our people suppose. The mere 
traveller gets this view of society first, and aB it is obtained without 
reading or reflection, it suits his convenience to adopt it as the true 
one ; but it is not so— it is altogether erroneous. In no country are 
there bo many men pursuing knowledge, for its own sake, as in France, 
and nowhere are the sources of it so free and accessible as in Paris. 
The libraries are all open to the public, and facilities given for reading 
and making extracts from the books. Public lectures are delivered 
fiee on almost all subjects in the circle of knowledge, and there is 
hardly a- branch of learning in which the student may not obtain 
assistance in attending upon these courses. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Life Beneath the Wateiis ; or, TJie Aquarium in America. 
By Arthur M. Edwards. Illustrated, H. Bailh'ere. New York, 
1858. 

As the Aquarium, in addition to being an ornament to our 
parlors, affords us instruction and amusement, we are glad to 
welcome this new volume on the Aquarium, just issued by Mr. 
Baillidre. Its typographical beauty, added to its numerous ex- 
cellent illustrations, will make it the inseparable companion of 
every Aquarium lover in the country. Mr. Edwards, the au- 
thor, has discharged his duty faithfully and to the extent of his 
ability, and has shown commendable zeal in assisting those who 
have taste enough to adorn their houses with the Aquarium. 
In the 15th chapter, On collecting objects to stock the Aquarium 
Mr. Edwards has explored onr own shores, and shown how 
rich we are in all living creatures wherewith to form an aqua- 
rium. We have but to exert ourselves, follow the instructions 
of Mr. Edwards's volume, in order to bring outward nature in- 
side of our own doors, and to make our children as familiar 
with anemones, alg», crabs, etc. as they are with the multipli. 
cation table. Who knows but in cultivating a sympathetic and 
intelligent intercourse with the humbler forms of Hie, they may 
rise to a more charitable appreciation of the higher — so essen- 
tial to family and social concord, and so mnch required by 
Christianity itself. In opening out fresh facilities for this 
much to be desired object, we are greatly indebted to the edi- 
torial labors of Mr. Edwards, and to the beantiful manner in 
which Mr. Bailliere has brought out the volume. We should 
not be doing justice to an unusually beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy, did we omit to state that the book we notice is printed 
by Mr. W. H. Tinson, whose skill and pood taste onr readers 
are familinr with in the papes of The Crayon. 



